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ROGER NORTH’S LIFE OF HIS 
BROTHER: AND OTHER SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY MSS. 


Dr. Jessopp, the learned authority on 
the subject, in his life of Roger for the 
‘D.N.B.,’ wrote of Roger North’s * Life’ 
of his brother the Lord Keeper :— 

“There is a certain charm about it which few 
readers can resist, and the Lives of the Norths 
must always remain an English classic and a prime 
authority for the period with which it deals. The 
Life of Lord Keeper North was first issued under 
Montagu North’s editorship in 1742.” 

The fact is that Roger North’s ‘ Life’ 
of the Lord Keeper has never been issued. 
I have before me Roger North’s original 
manuscript for the whole work. It is that 
used by the son Montagu, as the omission 
from the printed work of many long passages 
marked with a pen for omission proves. 
Taking what Montagu has retained, I can 
best say that Roger North left a body fed 
and clothed, and his son Montagu produced 
a skeleton with scant remains of flesh. 
Montagu sometimes started off in the same 
words, but quickly modified it all to his 


own narration of leading facts. Working 
with this manuscript as his basis, he must 
have prepared an entirely fresh copy for 
his printer. 

_ Roger North’s original manuscript is 
in ten volumes. The first opens with a 
very long preface, which is, of course, 
still unknown: then comes an ‘* Advertise- 
ment,” and in this he explains his method, 
and says that the work is complete in ten 
volumes. Turning to the actual volumes, 
I find he dates v., vi., and vii. in 1708, 
which is four years before Montagu was 
born. There are included, and always 
specified, many pages of the Lord Keeper's 
own speeches. 

A curious little incident is that vol. ix. 
bears the fine dated (1702) armorial book- 
plate of one of the well-known Poley family 
of Suffolk. Just below it Roger North has 
written explaining that shortly after his 
lordship’s death this volume was _ lent, 
and that somehow this plate was put into 
it; but he adds with evident satisfaction 
that Poley’s executors honourably sent 
him back the volume. i 

Here is an extract from Dr. Jessopp’s 
edition, in the Bohn series, of Roger North’s 
Life ’:— 

“From this school he was translated to St. John’s 
college, in Cambridge, where he was admitted 
fellow-commoner under one Mr. Frost, the 8th day 
of June, 1653. And there he improved at the same 
rate, and being a fellow-commoner was_accept- 
able to the very best of the society as well for his 
company, which was more than ordinary agreeable 
and facetious, as for his forwardness in all ingenious 
studies and the sciences called liberal. Here 
he learnt what was to be had of University 
philosophy old and new: applied to mathematics 
and made great advances in them, capable of the 
utmost course therein if other affairs of his life 
inconsistent with such applications had not forbad 
that. But he was ever a judge of new propositions 
after the synthetic way (for the analytic was not 
then much professed), and if they failed could show 
where ; and here he began his use of music, learning 
to play on the bass-viol, and had the opportunity 
of practice so much in his grandfather’s and 
father’s families, where the entertainment of music 
in full concert was solemn and frequent, that he out- 
did all his teachers and became one of the neatest 
violists of his time. He was much encouraged and 
assisted in all ingenious studies by the conversation 
of one Mr. Matthews, of Sidney college, who was 
his elder brother’s tutor and very eminent for a 
master (literally) of all arts and sciences, and was 
entrusted with the education of divers noblemen as 
their tutor ; and a famous man he had been indeed 
if his heart could have been showed without a 
microscope.” 

Roger North’s original MS. of this portion 
of the ‘ Life’ runs as follows :— 


“From this scool, he was translated to St Johns 
Colledg in Cambridg, and admitted a fellow am 
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moner, and being of a stature less tall then was 
usuall, he was called the litle fellow commoner: 
the best of the society of fellows in the Colledg 
were fond of him, and exceedingly affected his 
company, Which was more then ordinary agreeable, 
and facetious. He was a notable thorn in the sides 
of fools and humorists, (In all Societys there will be 
some such) ffor he with his litle eyes observed 
every ones behaviour, and used to gather, and 
marke for his owne all the vain, and Redeculous 
actions of such as fell obnoxious to him, and then 
made the fellows merry with his facetious way of 
Relating them, and they for their diversion En- 
couraged him and he never failed to seise upon 
every foolish behaviour, and described it, not 
satirically, but veritably, as If the thing it self 
had bin there seen or Heard; as for Instance of 
one Brodgabe a vain presbiterian Enthusiast and 
fellow of the Colledg; his lodship noted that when 
looking out of his windoe (where he spent most of 
his time) he saw strangers in y® Court, he made his 
clock strike, that they might observe he had a 
clock in his chamber; And if many Scollars were 
in the Court, he went downe on purpose to make 
them capp him. And he used to put broad pieces 
in his books upon his table, that the officious 
openers of them, might see, and envye his Riches ; 
with much more of that kind. 

“His lordship was a D' at a sort of minor witt 
called Quibbling, which then, & perhaps no less 
since prevailed much among the juniors: the 
Colledg Barber, by long provocation and ex- 
ercise, was become a tollerable punster, and 
once barbing this litle gentleman, he was much 
piqued at an affront put upon his bason, for the 
litle fellow commoner sayd it was a base-one ; the 
Barber looked him in y® faceand Sayd he, is not your 
name North; yes, and what then: I thought so, 
sayd y° barber, for the wise men came out of the 
East. But, setting aside these trifles, his lordship 
applyed himself seriously to his Studyes, and 
acquired a competent knowledg of university 
philosophy, old and new ; And made great Advances 
in the mathematiques, and being well capable had 
in due time fulfilled an utmost cours therein, but 
to that his affaires of more Importance sayd, Nay. 
But yet he was alwais a good judg of New pro- 
positions, In the Synthetick way, (the Analitick 
was not so much in use in his time as since) and 
if they failed, shew where. And at the university 
he comenced his applications to musick, and what 
with practise there, and at his parents houses, he 
became a most expert violist, and at length a 
composer of conserts, and An Auther in print, 
treating the pholosopick part and shewing the very 
anatomy of Harmony, of which more in y* Chapter 
of his Ingenuity: And in matters of naturall and 
experimentall philosopie, he was most assisted by 
y® favour of y" ingenious Mt Mathews of Sidney 
Colledg, who had bin tutor to his eldest brother, 
and was truely a master of the Sciences, and had 
bin a great man indeed, if his heart could have bin 
shewed without a microscope.” 

Readers will at once realize the many 
interesting touches which have been omitted 
in the printed versions. 

At present I am busy with other original 
MSS., chiefly relating to the same century. 
such as the clever and amusing writings 
of Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmorland, 


which most closely illustrate the century. 
One he heads: ‘‘ Upon y* strange adventure 
and memorable voyage of Prince Tomass, 
alias Black Tom, from Wansford bridg to 
London, 29th -53.” 

Leaving the above, I turn to the original 
manuscript vellum volume under the hand 
of Charles II. establishing the British 
army at the Restoration; and reading 
here of the foundation of the Life Guards, 
&e., we think of the tradition that it was 
mounted on a horse from the great Lord 
Fairfax’s (Black Tom’s) stud that Charles 
rode through London with his gallant 
guard. 

It is strange what unfamiliar companions 
meet in a bookcase. I have a long manu- 
script wholly written by Mary Collet, the 
gentle maiden of Little Gidding, and pre- 
sented by her to the Queen in 1669. Then 
there is a huge volume giving actually at 
the time the whole story of ship money 
and John Hampden. It is authentically 
dated 1638. (How Gardiner would have 
enjoyed this!) On another shelf is a volume 
all in the hand of William Lowndes, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He calls it 

‘*A Letter from Amsterdam, August 30th, 1672 

— you being my intimate freind, and one of y* 
Club in London where we used to meet to censure 
y® Government and Publique affaires.” 
Next is a volume wholly in the hand of Peter 
Le Neve, and then a volume in French dated 
1641, written by some one in attendance 
on the French Ambassador here. 

Here again, resting peacefully on shore, 
is ‘Henry Thompson Journall Booke,’ after 
being tossed with him in many Atlantic 
storms. The term “log” for a sea journal 
was not used until much later. 

“Monday Januery 11: ffrom the Lizard to the 
Capes of Virgina.” 

“1669. ffrom the Capes of Virgina to the Coast 
of England.” 

“1673. A Journall in the St John of Konigsberge 
to the Pillow or Lyba; by god’ assistance.” 

* Hanburg to Greenland 1674.” 

“Greenland to Hull 1674.” 

One voyage is to Iceland. All make the 
proviso ‘‘ with God’s assistance.” 

Now on the same shelf are three original 
vellum rolls of the 

** Ancient Scottish Body Guard of the French 
kings......Exempts et Archers tant du Corps que de 
la manche de la Compagnie des gardes Ecossoises du 
Corps du Roy...... gardes qui ont seruy eatraordi- 
nairement pres et allentour de sa mat*......” 

The dates are 16 Feb., 1620, 6 Aug., 1645, 
and 3 June, 1646. The curious expression 
‘*manche,” sleeve, always comes in. 
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Next is an original MS. volume of big 
extent :— 

“Edmund Challoner. His travells in 1687 with 
my Lord Fanshaw and a Relation of y° Embass of 
his Excellencie y* Earl of Faulconberg, Ambassador 
ew from King Charles ye 2™ in 

Again, I have ‘The Diary of Sir Humphrey 
Gore, of New Place, Gilston, co. Herts,” a 
minute daily record from 1671 to 1675, and 
the commonplace book of John Gibbon, Blue 
Mantle Herald: entries from about 1671 for 
twenty years. Epwarp ALMAck, F.S.A. 


THE BARONY OF CARNOUSIE. 
(Concluded from p. 42.) 


1483.—By a deed drawn up at Forres, 
18 Nov., 1483, Sir Alexander Dunbar 
assigned ‘“‘ the two Carnousies and Cluny 
with the mills ’’ to his second son, Sir John 
Dunbar of Mochrum, and to Janet Stewart 
his wife. Sir James Dunbar of Cumnock, 
elder brother of John, is the first witness to 
this deed. Sir Alexander Dunbar was 
accounted illegitimate in consequence of his 
mother Isabel being related to the Earl, her 
husband, within the prohibited degrees, and 
dying, it is said, before the papal dispensa- 
tion to sanction their union could be ob- 
tained. He thus was defrauded of the 
Earldom of Moray, which went to his younger 
sister’s husband, Archibald Douglas, she 
being legitimately born by the second wife 
of James Dunbar, Janet Gordon of Huntly. 
The Dunbars traced descent from Thomas 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, nephew of 
Robert Bruce. That Sir Alexander bore 
the arms of Randolph is shown by his 
seal in 1488, a fesse between three cushions 
surmounting the royal tressure. He mar- 
ried Isabella Sutherland (referred to in 
the deed), the daughter of Alexander 
Sutherland of Duffus. In 1450 he obtained 
the property of Westfield, and in 1458 he 
was Sheriff of Elgin and Forres, the office 
being made heritable. Between 1458 and 
1469 he was the Keeper of Darnaway Castle, 
the great hall of which was built by his 
ancestor Randolph. Sir John Dunbar was 
still holding Carnousie in 1504-5, as the 
above deed was confirmed to him at that 
date. 

1530.—Sir James Dunbar of Cumnock, 
John’s elder brother, was the next possessor 
of the lands, though it is not clear at what 
date he came into the property. But by a 
deed ratified at Scone, 12 June, 1530, he 
resigned the estate, which, “‘ together with 


the mill, fishing in the waters of Deveron, 
the woods,” &c., James V. granted to Walter 
Ogilvy of Monyeabo, Aberdeenshire, and 
which, moreover, for the latter’s ‘‘ good 
service,’ was ‘‘ incorporated into the free 
Barony of Carnousie”’ (“‘incorporavit in 
liberam baroniam de Carnowseis ’’). 

Sir James Dunbar married in 1474 
Euphemia, the eldest daughter and coheir of 
Patrick Dunbar of Cumnock and Mochrum, 
a cadet branch of the family of the Earls of 
March. The last male of his line, Ludovic 
Dunbar, died s.p., and sold the heritable 
Sheriffship of Elgin in 1744 to the Earls of 
Moray. 

1531.—In 1531 John Ogilvy of Stratherne, 
nephew of Walter (above), exchanged the 
Barony of Pettye, Stratherne, &c., for his 
uncle’s property of Carnousie. The two 
deeds are dated 31 March, 1531, Banff. 
In 1533-4 the Ogilvys appear to have been 
in debt to Alexander Innes, and amongst 
other property assigned to the creditor, till 
the debt should be paid (if within seven 
years), was “a carucate of the ancient 
villa of Carnousie.”’ 


1534.—By a deed (14 Oct., 1534, at 
Stirling) the King granted Thomas Wilsoun 
in Braghauch three-quarters of the land of 
“ Auldtown”’ of Carnousie, extending to 
three “‘ aratra,”’ which John Ogilvy “ has 
resigned.”’ 

1536.—On 3 June, 1536, at Newbottle the 
King confirmed the deed of John Ogilvy 
of Durne, in which, for a sum of money paid 
to him, he sold to his uncle Sir Walter 
Ogilvy of Dunlugas, and to Alisone Hume 
his wife, the Barony of the lands of Carnousie. 

1538.—Sir Walter Ogilvy and his wife are 
confirmed in the lands of Carnousie with 
the mill and fishing in the river Deveron, 
the same being incorporated with the 
Barony of Dunlugas. The King (James V.) 
also gave him permission to build a castle 
within the said lands (“cum _potestate 
edificandi castrum infra dictas terras’’), 
at Edinburgh, 13 Dec., 1538. Sir Walter 
Ogilvy is described in the deed as the King’s 
friend familiaris 

1549.—Queen Mary granted (28 Oct., 
1549) to Walter Ogilvy, son of the above, 
the Barony of Carnousie which his father 
had resigned. This Walter it was who 
built ‘‘ the Old House ”’ of Carnousie, as is 
seen by a deed dated 24 June, 1583. In this 
it is mentioned that Walter Ogilvy sold the 
property, “ together with the tower, manor, 
fortalice by him lately constructed... .with 
salmon fishing on the river Deveron ” (‘‘eum 
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turre, manerie, fortalicio per se de novo 
constructo....cum piscationibus salmonum | 


super aqua de Doverne’’), to his brother 
Sir George Ogilvy of Dunlugas. 
1595.—James VI. (5 Sept., 1595) granted 
to George Ogilvy and to his wife Margaret 
the Barony and lands of Carnousie, resigned 
by his father Sir George Ogilvy (above). 
This second George Ogilvy, according to a 
minute in the Court Book of Banff, was 
elected Provost at Michaelmas, 1624. He is 
described as ‘‘ Elder of Carnowseis.”’ 

In 1625 he was dead, as Walter Ogilvy 
of Dunlugas was elected Provost in place of 
George Ogilvy of Carnousie, ‘‘ quha now 
restis in God.”’ 

1621.—On 25 July, 1621, there assembled 
at the old edifice in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, known as the Tolbooth, the last | 
Scottish Parliament of James VI. Of this | 
session August 4 was one of the most | 
memorable days in Scottish history, being | 
the date on which was passed the Bill 
entitled ‘A Ratification of the Fyve 
Articles of the Generall Assemblie of the 
Kirk haldin at Pearthe, 1618. These 
Articles were to make kneeling legal at 
Communion, the liberty of private Com- 
munion and baptism, the confirmation of 
children by bishops, and the observation of 
the five holidays: Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, Ascension, and Whit Sunday. | 
Among the thirty-eight commissioners for 
the small barons and lairds the Laird of | 
Carnousie (George Ogilvy, who died 1625) | 
sat as a member for Banffshire, and was one 
of those who voted for the Bill, the votes 
being eighty-five for and fifty-nine against. 
‘This day in Presbyterian records was long 
known as “The Black Saturday,’ so 
unpopular did the Articles prove. | 

1625.—Upon the death of George Ogilvy | 


—-1628.—The following event, with which Sir 
George is connected, gives a glimpse of the 
confused state of the times, and does not 
impress one with the law-abiding habits of 
the burgesses of Banff. Spalding, in his 
‘ History of the Troubles,’ says that in 1628, 
about Michaelmas, Sir George Ogilvy (Ist 
Lord Banff) slew his cousin James Ogilvy, 
and that there was some assessment made 
for the slaughter, and “‘ he went peaceably.” 
| The Sheriff Court records of the county 
state the case more fully, describing how 
‘James Ogilvy of Acheeries”” was killed 
in the streets of Banff. It seems that Sir 
George Ogilvy of Banff had a deadly hatred 
‘of James Ogilvy, and he went armed one 
night with others to the house in Paddock- 
law where Margaret (wife of James) was 
sleeping. On some pretence the intruders 
forced an entrance, but discovered to their 
disappointment that James Ogilvy was 
away. Again later, on 3 October, James 
was directed to remove certain tenants off 


‘some land. He therefore appeared with the 


order before Sir George Ogilvy of Banff and 
Sir George Ogilvy of Carnousie, and though 
he paid due court and reverence to the 
two lairds, it is said that the Laird of Banff, 
“of precogitate malice and evil, struck 
James Ogilvy on the bare head with a 
baton to the effusion of his blood in great 
quantity.” All then drew their swords 
in the Tolbooth, and James, guarding himself 


‘with his weapon, escaped to the King’s 


Causeway of Banff. His assailants to the 
number of twenty pursued him ‘‘ alangouslie 
the calsay of the said burghe be the space 
of tua buttis and mair,” and there murdered 
him. The Laird of Banff struck James 
Ogilvy ‘‘behind the back with a sword 
through the fifth rib and through the liver,” 
being ‘“‘ane dead strake”; and also the 
Laird of Carnousie ‘‘ most barbarously, 


in 1625 Carnousie passed to his son, Sir | shamefully, and unhumanly shot the said 
George Ogilvy. The father must have died /umquhile James Ogilvy with a pistol charged 
before July of this year, as in Sir George | with two bullets, the top bone of his thigh 
Ogilvy’s marriage settlement, dated 7 July, | being broken.” 

1625, tho latter is described as “of Car-| The rest of the Sheriff's record is lost. 
nousie.” His wife was Jane (Jeanne in| Further light is thrown on this crime by the 
the marriage settlement), daughter of Sir | Scottish records in which we find that the 
Thomas Gordon of Cluny. lairds were afterwards pardoned by the 

1626.—On 24 April, 1626, George Ogilvy | King. 

was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 1629.—The letters of remission are dated 
In his patent the King grants to him! from Holyrood, 2 February, 1629. By 
and to his heirs male 16,000 acres in| these it appears that the King pardoned Sir 
Nova Scotia, resigned by Sir William George Ogilvy of Banff and Sir George 
Alexander of Menstrie, which were incor- Ogilvy of Carnousie, also William Ogilvy, 
porated into ‘‘ the free barony and regality Robert Steuart, and William Gordon (ser- 
of New Carnowseis.” The price of these vitors of George Ogilvy of Banff), and John 
baronetcies was 1501. | Brokie (servitor of George Ogilvy of Car- 
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nousie), for the slaughter of James Ogilvy 
of Achireis on 3 October, 1628 (‘‘ pro 
cede....subito casu infra burgum de 
Banff commissa’’). Remission was further 
granted for the using of weapons and for 
past misdemeanours (*‘ pro usu machinarum 
et lie haigbutis et pistollis, et pro reliquis 
criminibus quovis tempore preterito”’). The 
excuse for the slaughter, which hardly 
agrees with the Sheriff's account, is con- 
tained in these words: ‘the said George 
Ogilvy of Banff having received a deadly 
wound [“ lethaliter vulnerato ”’], three blows 
being dealt him with a dagger by the said 
James, to the great effusion of blood and 
the danger of his life, before the said George 
Ogilvy of Banff and his friends offered any 
violence to the said James.’ By the 
Burgess Roll of Banff for 1629 we find that 
Sir George Ogilvy of Carnousie had a son 
named Alexander Ogilvy. 

1643.—In the Court Book of Banff a list 
is given of those who were absent from the 
head court on 3 January, 1643, among the 
forty-one names being those of George, 
Lord of Banff, Walter Ogilvy of Boyne, and 
Sir George Ogilvy of Carnousie, who were 
all fined 40s. each. It is probable, the 
family being Royalist, that they had gone 
south to support Charles I. against the 
Parliament. 

The following notes on the holders of 
the property after the times of the Ogilvys 
are far from complete. 

1724.—In ‘A Description of the Parish 
of Forglen,’ by Mr. William Ogilvy, 1724, the 
estate is thus referred to :— 

“From the Church to south-west one myle, is ane 
dwelling house, called Carnousie, belonging [se] to 
Sir George Ogilvy, baronet, and now to the name of 
Gordon.” 

1732.—Again, in ‘ A View of the Diocese 
of Aberdeen,’ 1732, it is stated that Car- 
nousie was the seat of Gordon (son of 
Gordon of Edenglassie, in Murthlack parish). 

The next possessor, as far as I can discover, 
was General Patrick Duff, of the Indian 
army, grandson of Patrick Duff of Craigston. 
The latter married twice and had _ thirty- 
eight children! It is said of him that he 
did not know many of his own offspring by 
sight. 

1825.—In the churchyard of Banff there 
is a tombstone to Patrick Duff, Esq., of 
Carnousie, who died at Banff 14 Sept., 
1825, aged twenty-eight. The stone was 


erected by Mrs. Penelope Duff, his spouse. 
He was the eldest son and heir of General 
Patrick Duff, above mentioned. 


1836.—In the ‘Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,’ vol. xiii., 1845, Alexander Grant, Esq., 
is described as owner of Carnousie in the 
year 1836. I believe this Grant was named 
Lewis Alexander, and was the son of James: 
Grant (died 11 Feb., 1811), who was the 
son of Sir Ludovick Grant of Grant by his 
second marriage with Lady Margaret Ogilvy, 
eldest daughter of James, Earl of Findlater 
and Seafield. Sir Ludovick died in 1773, and 
his lady in 1757. Cur. WATSON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


THE late Rev. S. F. Creswell, a former 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ and a descendant 
of an old Nottingham printer, compiled 
some careful and interesting ‘ Collections 
towards the History of Printing in Notting- 
hamshire,’ 1863, 84 in. by 6}in., 22 leaves: 
and cover. It was merely ‘‘ an experimental 
catalogue,” and dealt with the town of 
Nottingham only, from 1669 to 1789. 
Having from time to time met with a few 
additional things, I send rough notes of 
them, as a help to some other collector :— 

An Assize Sermon at S. Mary’s, Nottingham. by 
Thomas Sheppey, of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
chaplain to William, Lord Byron, Baron of Rach- 
dale. 1682. 

Feed My Lambs: a Small System ot_ Divinity 
Minced into a Catechism. Printed by J. H., for 
S. Richards, Bookseller in Nottingham. 12mo, 1686. 

Popery. A Discourse. By A. Lortie, Rector of 
Barton near Nottingham. London. Folio, no 
date.—One Andrew Lortie appears in ‘Cantab. 
Grad.’ ; 1787, p. 247, as B.A. of Christ’s, 1685; and 
another as S.T.P. per rey., 1683. Musgrave 
records one of Rochelle, pastor of the French 
ay in London, who died 1681 (‘Obituary,” 
iv. 90). 

Remarks on the Bishop of Salisbury’s Speech on 
Doctor Sacheverell’s Impeachment By a 
of the Church of England. Nottingham, printed 
by William Ayscough. 4to, 18 leaves, 1710 

The Child’s Guide to the English Tongue. 
Schoolmaster of Nottingham. 1711. 

An Assize Sermon at Nottingham, March 17, 
17167. By S. Berdmore. Nottingham, 1717.— 
Probably the Prebendary of Southwell who died 
in 1743 (Musgrave, i. 161). 

Two Essays, on the Creation and on the Mosaic 
System. By Sir John Floyer. Nottingham. 8vo, 
pp. 60. 1717.—See ‘ D.N.B.’ xix. 347. ~ 

Trial of William Sacheverell, Esq.. and others 
for a Riot at Nottingham, on the Election of a 
Mayor, 1684 (on surrendering the charter), to which 
is added the Case of the Town of Nottingham. 
Folio, 1720. 

A Sermon preach’d at St. Maries in Nottingham, 
January the 30th, 1722, being the anniversary fast, 
on occasion of the Martyrdom of King Charles I. 
By John Disney, Vicar. Nottingham, printed _by 
Collyer. 8vo, 13 leaves, 1723.—See ‘ D.N.B.,” 
xv. 98. 
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An Assize Sermon at Nottingham, 24 July, 1724. 
By Michael Stanhope, D.D., Rector of Leake. 
Nottingham, printed by John Collyer, sold by Mr. 
Bradley, Chestertield [1724]. — Foster, ‘ Alumni 
Oxon., 1500-1714,’ iv. 1409. 

An Essay on Matlock Bath, in Derbyshire, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation on Water. By John 
Medley, M. D. Nottingham. 8vo, pp. 100, 1730. 

Projection of the Longitude at Sea, communicated 
to and approved by Dr. Halley. By Benjamin 
Parker. Nottingham, printed by A: Ayscough, 
for S. Hodgkinson and Jer. Roe, Derby, 1731.— 
Dedication _(dated| from Horsley, near Derby, 
26 March, 1731) to the Earl of Chesterfield and Sir 
Nath. Curzon, Bart. See ‘D.N.B.,’ xliii. 282. 

Knowledge and Charity considered, separate, and 
united. In a Sermon Preach’d at Nottingham, 
July 16, 1732. By S. Wright, D.D. London. 8vo, 
14 leaves, 1732.—On 1 Cor. viii. 1. Dedication 
(dated London, 23 August, 1732) to Dr. Woodhouse 
at Nottingham, at whose house the preacher met a 
marquis. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiii. 127. 

The Duty of Parents. By Clement Ellis, M.A., 
laté Rector of Kirkby, Nottinghamshire, and Pre- 
bendary of Southwell, 1734. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ xvii. 274. 

An Account of an Improved Method of treating 
Pocks. By C. Deering. Nottingham. 

Lid. 

Second Thoughts concerning War. [By Richard 
Finch.] Nottingham, printed by Samuel Creswell, 
under the New Change. 8vo, 1755. Described in 
Smith, ‘Friends’ Books,’ i. 611. 

A New Introduction to Learning. By Samuel 
Hammond. (1761-5. ]—See Creswell, p.33 ; a 4th ed. 
—_ printed at Nottingham by Samuel Creswell, 
n.d. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan.—See 
aa p. 32; there was a 56th ed., Nottingham, 

774. 


_ Pleasant and Delightful History of Jack and the 
Giants. Two parts. Nottingham, no date. A 
chapbook with woodcuts, about 1780. 
_ Poetical Essays on Curious and Interesting Sub- 
jects, also a few hymns. By Thomas Lee. Notting- 
ham. 8vo, 1795. 

Letters of Sir F. Burdett to his Constituents, 
on the imprisonment of J. G. Jones. Nottingham, 
1810.—See ‘D.N.B. xxx. 137. 

Englishman’s Birthright, Nottingham, 1810. 


W. C. B. 


HuMPHREY (Seo ante, p. 80.)— 
In a review at the above reference mention 
is made of Humphrey Barnet, minister of 
Newton Chapel (now All Saints’, Newton 
Heath), near Manchester, to the north-east, 
who is said, in Gordon’s ‘ Historical Account 
of Dob Lane Chapel,’ 1904, p. 2, to have first 
**eome into the clear light of history in 
February, 1642.” He appears much earlier 
in Crofton’s ‘ History of Newton Chapelry’ 
(Chetham Society), 1904, i. 59, where it is 
said that his son Nehemie was baptized 
at Manchester Church on 11 June, 1615, 
when the father was styled ‘‘ preacher of 
Newton.” In Calamy’s ‘ Account,’ 1713, 
pp. 565-6, we find that Joshua Barnett 


(ejected, 1662, from Rockwardine, Shrop- 
shire) was born in 1621 at Uppington, 
Shropshire, as 


“his father, Mr. Humphrey Barnett, was fore’d, 
for his Nonconformity, to take a a. 
that he might be out of the reach of the Bishops. 
There he grew Eminent for the Success of his 
Ministry ; and was the first in those Parts who 
Preach’d twice every Lord’s Day.” 
Calamy’s ‘Continuation, 1727, pp. 726-7, 
gives a substituted account “as more 
compleat, and more agreeable to surviving 
Relations.”” This amended account states 
that at Uppington 
“Mr. Humphrey Barnet was Minister, and much 
admir’d by the Country People, who would flock to 
hear him twice on every Lord’s Day, which was a 
Thing at that Time very unusual. When the ‘ Book 
of Sports’ came out [1618], instead of reading it he 
preached against it, and was cited to appear before 
the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield [Thomas 
Morton], and was fore’d to retire out of that Diocese, 
into Lancashire, where he died. This Mr. Humphrey 
Barnet, and Mr. Wright of Wellington, though they 
were both of them conformable to the Establish’d 
Church, were accounted the first Puritans that 
oo afforded ; and that for no other Reason, 
a their sedulous Preaching, and sober and pious 
ives.” 
If we may read these two statements 
by Calamy as supplementary to each other, 
it will follow that Humphrey Barnett, 
styled in the Manchester Register “ preacher 
of Newton” in 1615, left Newton for Upping- 
ton some time before 1621, and some time 
after this returned to Lancashire, where 
we find him as “ Minister of Newton Heath 
in February, 1642. V.H.I.L.L.C.LV. 


GEORGE CoLMAN AS CENSOR OF PLAYS.— 
Of the many exposures of the State Pension 
List, probably the most interesting for its 
comments is ‘The Devil's Menagerie of 
State Paupers,’ &c., published in nine penny 
parts about 1832. Here, for example, is 
the objection to one pensioner :— 


“Colman, George, 15, New Millman Street, 
Mecklenburgh Square, Examiner of Plays, 400/. _ 

Lieutenant of the Yeoman of the Guard, 350/. 
‘Besides the military duties of this Court func- 
tionary, his business is to examine theatrical pieces 
before they are licensed for representation by the 

rd Chamberlain; and in the discharge of this 
office he has latterly acquired considerable noto- 
riety, by his captious anc puritanical Expurgation 
of what he considered objectionable passages. The 
performance of ‘The Bride of Ludgate,’ we are told 
in The Tatler, was delayed by the extraordinary 
official sensitiveness of Mr. Deputy Colman, who 
refused to license the piece until Charles II. (one of 
the dramatis persone), who was made by the author 
to disguise himself as a parson, should masquerade 
it under another less o jectionable character ! 
king appearing as a priest seemed to the deputy as 
savouring of irreverence towards the cloth! The 
truth seems to be that the merry Mr. Colman of 
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auld lang syne has turned Methodist. It is time, 
however, the oftice was abolished ; it is too much 
that talent and genius should be subject to the 
hypocondrical [sic] whims of repentant prodigals.” 


‘The Bride of Ludgate: a Comic Drama 
in Two Acts,’ by Douglas Jerrold, was first 
performed at Drury Lane, 8 Dec., 183]. 
It was printed as No. 219 in Cumberland’s 
British Theatre” ; but the editor, George 
Daniel, says nothing of this enforced modifica- 
tion, the gist of his ‘‘ Remarks,” other than 
a summary of the play, being the want of 
consideration shown by Mr. Farren, who 
withdrew from the cast the day before 
the first performance. But there is evidence 
of Colman’s objection having been attended 
to in the second dress of Charles, which 
is described as 

“ Black clerical tunic and cloak—sash band—red 
sash thrown over the left shoulder—black hat, with 
a red band.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“THe TAaveRN, GREENWICH: 
“THe Sure anD Sattor.’—The former 
famous house was closed on Saturday night, 
18 January. For nearly a century it was 
the custom of the members of the Govern- 
ment for the time being to dine at “‘ The 
Ship” once a year. This custom is said to 
have been founded by Sir Robert Preston, 
6th Baronet of Valleyfield, Perthshire, who 
died 7 May, 1834, aged 94. ‘The Ship” 
was also patronized annually by the judges 
and the members of the Royal Academy. 

The house just closed was not the original 
“Ship” ; that was a wooden house standing 
in Friary Lane, close to the Governor's 
house. The second house called ‘The 
Ship” was at Ship Dock; and the last in 
King William Street and Church Street. 
The last landlord, Wm. Thomas Bale, had 
been manager and then proprietor, for thirty 


years. 

“The Ship” should not be confused with 
“The Ship and Sailor,’ 71, Church Street, 
Greenwich, which was awarded at the 
Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on 27 January, 
3,621. for extinction of its licence. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


_ Ricwarp III.’s Motrner.—In an article 
in The Observer of 19 January, giving an 
outline of the history of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, the writer stated that among 
the persons of note buried in the church was 
“Edmund, the first son of Joane, mother 
of Richard ITI.” 

I have had no opportunity, and probably 
shall not have any for some time, of visiting 
the Dutch Church to ascertain whether the 


tomb of Edmund actually records that his 
mother’s name was Joane; but if the 
‘inscription does so read, all the recognized 
genealogies of the blood royal would appear 
to be incorrect. 

Richard, Duke of York, beheaded 1460, 
married Cicely Nevill, daughter of Ralph 
de Nevil or Nevill (created 1399 Earl of 
Westmorland), by his second wife Joan 
Beaufort, widow of Robert Ferrers, and 
natural daughter of John of Gaunt by 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Payn Roet, and 
widow of Sir John Swynford. By his wife 
the Duke had, with other issue, Richard IIT. 
In 1480 Cicely became a nun, and died 
31 May, 1495. 

Edmund, or Edmond, called Earl of 
Rutland, who was slain at Wakefield when 
a youth, 31 Dec., 1460, was the second (and 
not the first) son by this marriage. 

Richard, Duke of York, and his wife 
Cicely were first cousins once removed 
through her mother, and, through her, she 
was, equally with her husband, eighteenth 
in direct descent from Alfred the Great, 
through his son Edward; whilst on her 
father’s side she was seventeenth in direct 
descent from the same monarch, through 
his daughter Ethelfleda. 

Francis H. REtron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


“7 Wire Bazaar.’—This, it would 
appear from Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s 
‘Prose Idyls of the West Riding’ (p. 198), 
is the outcome of 
‘a belief amongst the miners that it is lawful 
nough, in their own phrase, ‘to sworp wives 
month o’ May, and chose afresh for a whole year, 
provided, as they put it, ‘t’ other chap’s wullin, 
and chap'’s missus wull go also.’ ” 

I have read of wife-sales taking place in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere, and I think the 
legality of such transactions was maintained 
by some of my father’s women-servants ; 
but the privilege of “‘ t? Wife Bazaar ”’ is, as 
far as I am concerned, quite a latter-day reve- 
lation, and I am surprised that I have been 
left so long in ignorance. It appears that a 
contract is drawn up between the exchanging 
parties, who sign it at a public-house amid 
many witnesses and much feasting. That 
being over, the already wedded bridegrooms 
often bestow the gift of trinkets on their 
second-hand brides, whom they now main- 
tain, together with the “childers” of the 
former union, should the agreement run to 
that effect. I did not know that “ childers ” 


could be found in any dialect; but Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell uses it throughout 
Sr. SwirHn. 


her book. 
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“ MoRS MORTIS MORTI,” &¢c.: ‘* SIBILLA 
well-knowa line 

Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset 

(or dedisses) 

has appeared frequently in ‘N. & Q.’; 
see the references given at the end of my 
note at 10 S. viii. 456, s.v. ‘‘ Mors janua 
vite.” 

The said line is frequently followed by 

_Eterne vite janua clausa foret, 
or 
Ccelorum nobis janua clausa foret. 

I take the following from ‘ Tuvacxecov ; 
or Nine Bookes of Various History concern- 
inge Women,’ by Thom. Heywoode, 1624 :— 

Evrorxa. 

She is said to be Incertw patriv, as no man know- 
ing from what perticular region to derive her, and 
therefore is knowne by no perticular name, nor by 
the antient Historiographers numbred amongst the 
ten: only amongst the twelve she hath place, as 
may appear by this her Prophesie, 
When the great King of all the world shall have, 
No place on Earth, by which he can be knowne : 
When he that comes all mortali men to save, 
Shall tind his owne life by the world orethrowne : 
When the most just, injustice shall deprave, 
And the great judge be judged by his owne ; 

Death when to death a death by death hath 


1ven, 
sy en shall be op’t the long shut gates of Heaven. 
Lib. ii., ‘Of the Sybells,’ p. 90. 
I give p. 90, that being the page in my 
copy, which I take to be of the first edition. 
The title-page is wanting. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


““Upon A SUMMER’S DAY.’—This some- 
what hackneyed ballad line occurs first, 
perhaps, in ‘ Sir Tristrem,’ 1. 2316 (ab. 1320) : 

Triamour to tristrem teld (told) 
Opon asomersday. 


First ENGLISHMAN IN InpD1A.—The Bishop 
of Salford, writing in The Manchester 


Guardian (20 January), claims that Father 
Thomas Stephens, an English Jesuit, and a 
native of Wiltshire, who landed in India in 
1579, was the first Englishman whom we 
know to have resided in that country. 
Stephens was a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and Dr. Casartelli concludes 
that his change of faith was due to the 
influence of Edmund Campion. In 1575 
he was received as a novice by the Jesuits 
in Rome, where he had as fellow-novices 
Parsons and Garnett. Being sent to India 


as a missionary, Father Stephens died, after 
a life of fruitful labours, in 1619, and was 
probably buried at Goa. 
plished student of the Indian vernacular, 


Being an accom- | 


and in order to convey his message of 
Christianity to the natives, he wrote a poem 
embodying the Christian narrative. “On 
account of the accurateness of its language 
and the beauty of its poetry,” it took rank 
from the very first as a classic work in the 
vernacular. Mr. Joseph L. Saldanha Das 
recently published a new edition of this 
poem. Freperick T. HiBGAME, 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

* Jock’ Wirtson.—I should like to hear 
of any books of reminiscences containing 
references to this painter who died at 
Folkestone in 1855. The article upon him 
in the ‘ D.N.B. and Bryan agree in crediting 
him with remarkable gifts as a genial racon- 


teur ; but they cite no authorities. 
E. V. Lucas. 


AIGLEN Dowty. (See 9 8S. viii. 4095 
10S. ix. 21, 152.)—Can either Mr. JAGGARD 
or BioGRAPHIENSIS supply a full list 
of this writer’s works? To what extent 
did he collaborate with others ? 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


J. Hoppner or Rocuester.—In_ the 
‘Dickens Catalogue’ issued by J. W. 
Jarvis & Son of King William Street, Strand, 
in 1884, there is described, on p. 16, a 
“photo of Charles Dickens from _ life,” 
cabinet size, ‘‘ coloured in a most charmingly 
natural and artistic manner by the late 
J. Hoppner of Rochester.” The statements 
in booksellers’ catalogues cannot always 
be taken as gospel, and [ am anxious to 
know if there ever was such a person as 
‘* J. Hoppner of Rochester.” 


W. Roberts. 


HotwortHy Famiry.—I should be glad 
of any information relating to Sir Matthew 
Holworthy, Kt., of Shacklewell, Middlesex, 
and Sporle, Great and Little Palgrave 
in Norfolk. He married three times: 
1, Mary Henley; 2, Lucy Jervoice; 3, 
‘Susanna Henley, 16 Feb., 1668, by whom 
he had a son Matthew, of Hackney, M.P. 
‘for Middlesex, who married Elizabeth Des- 
borough of Elsworth, &c., Cambs, and died 
1726. 

Pepys in his diary says Mr. Holworthy 
| was a neighbour of his, and was killed while 
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riding in the country. Any information 
as to his identity will be very gratefully 
received. F. M. R. Hotworruy. 


Rey. Gorpon, L.M.S. Missionary, 
VIZAGAPATAM.—This missionary, who died 
in 1828, was the brother of the Rev. Thomas 
Gordon of Youghal (b. 1782, d. 1816). The 
life of the latter was published in 1820, 
but the first page of the British Museum 
copy, which might give his parentage, is 
missing. Can any reader supply the facts ? 
In Whitehouse’s ‘ Register of the L.M.S.’ 
John’s wife is said to have died in 1814. 
He married again, however, in 1827, Rebecca 
Vaughan, widow. He had five children 
by his first wife. J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


VictorIAN Coin.—Can you throw any 
light on a half-crown piece lately come into 
my hands? It seems tome much worn. It 
has no date, nor any mark further than the 
Victorian head with these words, ‘‘ Victoria 
Dei Gratia Regina.” On the obverse is 
a small crown like that on our shilling, 
with a chaplet of leaves like ivy leaves 
all round, tied with a bow of ribbon at the 
bottom. 

I referred it to the Curator of Exeter 
Museum (Mr. Rowland), but he could find 
no record of it amongst Victorian coins. 

Tt occurs to me that the coin was issued, 
and at once recalled because * F. D.” (or 
“Fide Dei”) had been omitted. Is this 
impression a rarity ? I should like to know 
its history. J. BADELEY. 

Budleigh Lodge, Exmouth. 


Orre Print.—I should be glad of any 
information regarding a print in my posses- 
sion, which I can best describe in the follow- 
ing werds. ‘‘ A youth is clad in somewhat 
scanty attire, of turban pattern, reaching 
just above the knees, and thrown loosely 
over the left shoulder, showing what looks 
like armour on the right shoulder: he has 
bare legs and arms, with sandals laced 
rather high above the ankle, and curly hair. 
A spear is in his right hand, the left being 
upraised. Hilly landscape forms the back- 
ground. 

Painted by John Opie, R.A. Engraved 
by Jas. Heath, historical engraver to his 
Majesty, and their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Clarence. 

The print is in black and white : 
20 in. by 14 in. 

I should be glad if one of your corre- 
spondents could tell me whom the figure 
is supposed to represent. E. C. WINTER. 


size, 


63, Duckett Road, Harringay, N. 


‘Fast’? =SHort or.—Some days ago 
a customer, writing from South Yorkshire, 
said, *‘I am very fast for ——”’ meaning 
that his stock of those goods was much 
depleted. I have heard the expression 
all over the North. Excepting as suggestive 
of “fasting” or being “short of” food, 
I fail to see a logical connexion between 
the ideas. Perhaps others will explain 
this curious idiom of our Yorkshire friends. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


EsswortH.—I am interested in collecting 
information concerning a family of this 
name, which originally came from Glouces- 
tershire. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, the 
great authority on ballad history, is a de- 
cendant of the same. Can any Gloucester- 
shire historian tell me if the name is con- 
nected with the past history of the county ? 
I believe the Ebsworth family came from 
the Forest of Dean. M. A. 


FatrFax as A Doo’s Name.—Was Fairfax 
a common name for a dog during the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century ? and whence 
is it derived ? 

Baron Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754). ** the 
Danish Moliére,”’ uses the word Faerfax ”’ 
or “ Fejerfax”” as a pet name for a dog in 
several of his comedies. Was that name 
in use at that time in Northern Europe for 
dogs of certain breeds, likely to have been 
brought from England, viz., bulldogs, Blen- 
heim spaniels, &e. ? W. R. Prior. 


RicHarp PusLisHER.—He was 
one of the publishers of an edition of Shake- 
speare’s works printed at Chiswick in 1827, 
and he also published in 1834 John Land- 
seer’s ‘ Earliest Pictures in the National 
Gallery. There is a tradition that he was 
at one time with the publishing house of 
John Murray. I wish to know if this can 
be verified. He was born at Morchard 
Bishop in Devonshire in 1793. and died 
in London on 20 Aug., 1838. Can any of 
your readers tell me where he was buried, 
and furnish other particulars respecting 
him ? What was his. wife's maiden name ? 
Her Christian name I believe, was Fanny. 

T. GLYNN. 

19, Dalton Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Lissoa OccipENTAL.’—In a Portuguese 
edition of the romance of the Cid (‘ Historia 
verdadeira do famosissimo Heroe’) I find 
the imprint ‘‘ Lisboa Occidental, na Officina 
de Antonio de Sousa da Sylva. 1734.” 
Will any one oblige me by explaining the 
use of the word ‘ Occidental” in this im- 


print ? 
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Viceroy oF Iretanp.—Is there any 
official authority for the title “‘ Viceroy of 
Ireland,” commonly applied to the Lord 
Lieutenant ? It may be noted, indeed, 
that even the latter is not the correct title 
of this high officer of State, the recently 
issued report of the Viceregal Commission 
appointed to investigate the circumstances 
of the loss of the regalia of the Order of 
St. Patrick being addressed ‘‘ to His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland.” 

PoLitician. 

[Lord Lieutenant” and ‘‘ Viceroy” are now 


both official. The latter title is not strictly 
correct, though ‘‘ Viceregal Lodge” is. ] 


JEUDY-DUGOUR ON CROMWELL.—I desire 
information about M. Jeudy-Dugour, an 
ardent royalist, who in 1793 published a 
‘Histoire de Cromwel,’ 8vo, Paris. It 
seems he afterwards went to Russia, where 
under the name of Antoine Antonivitch, 
he published two volumes on the reconstitu- 
tion of universities in Russia. He was 
back in Paris in 1833. Where may I find 
an account of his life ? 

Some of the incidents in the life of Crom- 
well which he mentions are not to be found 
in any of the English authorities. I desire 
to discover, if possible, Jeudy-Dugour’s 
sources of information. Please reply direct 
to (Rev.) J. N. LEE. 

Cowling Vicarage, Keighley. 


Brrps AS WEATHER PropHEets.—Mr. E. 
Kay Robinson’s chatty article in the Daily 
Mail for 5 February, on ‘ Bird Omens’ 
and weather portents connected with birds, 
induces me to inquire what are the names 
of old almanacs, especially of the sixteenth 
century, in which such weather portents 
were printed for the farmer’s benefit. A 
diligent search amongst the treasures of the 
British Museum has so far been fruitless. 
Those I have found there gave full informa- 
tion as to the best days for letting blood, 
starting on a journey, having a bath or having 
one’s hair cut, but nothing about prog- 
nostications of the weather founded upon 
the behaviour of birds. I require the 
information for an eminent ornithologist 
abroad. L. L. K. 


GraPpHoLocy.—In Sir H. Drummond- 
Wolffs ‘Rambling Recollections,’ vol. i. 
p. 47, the following occurs :— 

“*A French gentleman whose veracity I have no 
reason to doubt told me the following story. A 
new préfet had come to a town where the uncle of 
my informant was bishop. The bishop requested 


the préfet to employ some one in whom he felt an 


interest. The young man in question went to the 
préfeture and told his story, but was requested to 
make his application in writing. Some days after- 
wards the bishop inquired if anything had been 
done for his protégé. The préfet replied: ‘It is 
impossible : he is an assassin.’ This he said he had 
discovered from the young man’s handwriting, and 
added that the assassination was not of long date. 
It turned out to be the case.” 

Sir Drummond Wolff appears to believe 
this story, but it is hard to think of it as 
anything more than a very curious coinci- 
dence. It would be interesting to know 
whether any of your readers can supply a 
parallel instance. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibstone Rectory, Atherstone. 


Earty CLEANING AND SNow.—The other 
day an old woman here heard two girls 
talking about doing some spring cleaning 
and having their rooms papered. ‘‘ What,” 
said she, ‘‘ papering your rooms in January ? 
Then we’ll have snow after all.’ And, 
sure enough, we had snow, after three weeks 
of delightful, bright, sunny weather, when 
you could have played golf on the shore 
of the Atlantic in your shirt-sleeves. Is 
this a bit of folk-lore, or was it peculiar to 
the old lady ? ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


SHaLcross Famity. — Josiah Shalcross 
was born in London in 1771. Can any 
reader inform me in which church he was 
baptized ? He was a descendant of the 
old Derbyshire family of that name, a 
history of whom is at present in the press. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

8, Prospect Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 


Story In- 
SCRIBED.—Is there any one who can tell 
me what is the story described on genuine 
old willow-pattern china ? Hitherto I have 
been unable to come across any person or 
book affording any clue. 

R. 
[Asked before, we think without result. ] 


Bacon AND QvUAPLODE FamiILies.—In 
Hardy’s ‘ Book-plates’ there is an illustra- 
tion of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s book-plate, 
in which the arms of Bacon are quartered 
with Quaplode and differenced with a 
crescent. Where can I find the Bacons’ 
early lineage showing the Quaplode con- 
nexion ? It seems probable that the Bacons 
took their crest from the Quaplodes, as the 
two crests are very similar. 

There is in existence a sixteenth century 
silver seal engraved with exactly the same 
arms as those on Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
book-plate. This belonged to Miss Sarah 
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Bacon, who was married at St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street, 18 March, 1735, to Peter 
Wynne of Farnborough, Kent. Is anything 
known of her parentage ? She had property 
at Bermondsey Street, Surrey. ak 


— This word appears in 
various dictionaries as the name of a 
compound used by brewers for the adultera- 
tion of beer. In Blackwood's Magazine 
(1820) it is said to be “ composed of ex- 
tract of quassia and liquorice juice”; in 
‘The Art of Brewing’ (1829, Useful Know- 
ledge Society) it is described as ‘‘ a mixture 
of opium and other ingredients”; and in 
Hoblyn’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine’ (1840) 
hard multum is given as a synonym of black 
extract, said to be a preparation of Cocculus 
indicus. Can the word be traced further 
back than 1820? Is it still in use? and, 
if so, in what sense ? It is commonly said 
to be an application of the Latin multum, 
but it seems difficult to see why the Latin 
word should have been so used. It might 
conceivably be short for multum in parvo. 

HenrY BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


AKBAR’S LIKENESS.—On p. 1231 of the 
tenth part of the ‘Harmsworth History 
of the World’ is what purports to be a 
likeness of the Emperor Akbar. On the 
forehead there is what appears to be a 
Hindu caste-mark, and the features and 
general appearance of the head and face 
are not of the Mohammedan type. Is this 
portrait authentic ? F. W. 


PIn-BASKET”’ = YounGEest CHILD.— 
Spiers’s ‘ Dictionnaire Général Frangais- 
Anglais,’ Paris, 1858, gives as a translation 
(“familiar style”) of ‘‘ Benjamin,” “ pin- 
basket (youngest child)”. Of course ‘‘ Ben- 
jamin’’=youngest child is quite clear, 
but I have not been able to find in an 
English dictionary “‘ pin-basket*’ with this 
peculiar meaning, and should be obliged 
for any information as to the derivation 
or use of it. C. McL. C. 


MaGiInn AND Moses MENDEZ.— 
In a paper on English songs, Maginn in his 
‘Miscellanies, writes in reprobation of 
some Hebrew rimester of his own day thus : 

Vain, quite vain, the toil you spend is, 
hen your time in verse you pass ; 
For, good Mr. Moses Mendez, 


You are nothing but ass. 
Is anything known of Mendez worth knowing 
to-day ? Had his songs a great vogue ? 
M. L. R. Bresiar. 


Replies. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY : EPITOME, 1903, 


(10 S. ix. 21, 83, 152.) 


Some of my critics have read into my 
heading a meaning not there or intended, 
especially PH1to BioGRAPHIENSIS. I plainly 
stated ‘errors and omissions deserving 
attention,” reserving my own opinion upon 
the claims of all or any to a place in the 
‘Epitome.’ The second heading complained 
of is not mine at all, but was added by the 
Editor for convenience when dividing my 
article. 

The fact that a few persons nominated 
have died since the ‘Epitome’ was born 
hardly deprives them of consideration, 
surely. The whole list is obviously sug- 
gestive, and for discussion or deliberation. 
That is why it appears in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

I concur that there should be “some 
common basis of action,’ for at present 
the editorial mind of the ‘D.N.B. is 
hard to comprehend. Many cross-references 
of pseudonymous and titular names are 
given, notwithstanding assertion to the con- 
trary. Others are unaccountably omitted. 
Moreover, it is difficult to follow a 
scheme which admits Tracy Turnerelli and 
omits the publisher of the first edition of 
Shakespeare. 

The misspelling ‘“‘ Doughty ”’ I had already 
corrected in further particulars of him 
intended for my second century of names. 

Another critic falls foul of Savile's 
Christian name, but ignores the main point. 
I see my note upon him was taken from a 
Sotheby catalogue, two years ago. This is 
usually a reliable source, and I have still 
to learn in what way my statement is in- 
correct. Here is the original entry :— 

“*Songs and Fancies, with severall of the 
Choicest Italian Songs and New English Ayres,’ 
1682. This volume contains the original of the 
popular air of ‘ God save the King,’ so long and so 
vainly searched for by historians and amateurs of 
music. It is entitled ‘Here’s a health unto his 
Majesty’......the author, John Saville.” 

So that if any one is here at fault, it appears 
to be the editor of the first edition. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


With regard to Lady Charleville’s editing 
her husband's translation of ‘La Pucelle,’ 
ante, p. 21, there seems to be great doubt 
as to whether she really did so. In the long 
memoir of her in Gent. Mag., April, 1851, 
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pp. 429-30, taken from The Morning 
Chronicle, it is said :— 

“‘The fact is she had nothing whatever to do with 
it. Ji — solely from internal evidence, we should 
no more believe that the English version was, 
wholly or in part, the work of Lady Charleville, 
than that a woman was the author of ‘Tom Jones.’ 
The work is now exceedingly scarce, and much 
prized by book-collectors ; and to enhance its value, 
it is almost invariably advertised as by Lady 
Charleville.” 

In Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. iii. 
col. 2055, Lady Charleville is credited or 
discredited with the translation of ‘La 
Pucelle; or, the Maid of Orleans,’ 2 vols., 
1796-7. There is no memoir of Lord or 
Lady Charleville in Webb’s ‘ Compendium 
of Irish Biography,’ 1878; and their names 
are not to be found in Allibone. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


Your correspondents’ criticisms of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ seem 
rather wild. For example, T. M. W. com- 
plains of the omission of Dorothy Words- 
worth and Governor Eyre. Under Dorothy 
Wordsworth there is a eross-reference, in 
both the ‘Dictionary’ itself and in the 
‘Epitome,’ directing the reader to the lady’s 
married name of Quillinan, where, in accord- 
ance with the rule of the ‘ Dictionary, a 
biographical notico is duly given. 

As to Governor Eyre, it is common 
knowledge that the ‘ Dictionary’ stipulated 
to include no one who died later than Queen 
Victoria, who passed away on 22 Jan., 1901, 
Governor Eyre’s date of death is 30 Nov., 
1901. O. 


Hoppner’s UntTrRACED Portratrts (10 S. 
ix. 7, 53).—A portrait of Mrs. Talbot, née 
Miss Ogle (sister of Sir Charles Ogle), painted 
by Hoppner, is in the possession of Newton 
Ogle, Esq., at Kirkley Hall, in the parish 
of Ponteland, Northumberland. Can this 
be the Mrs. Ogle mentioned in Mr. 
RoBERtTs’s list ? 

There is also another portrait there by 
Hoppner of a member of the Ogle family, 
Hester Ogle, daughter of Dean Ogle of Win- 
chester, who was the second wife of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. W. D. Macray. 


Keats, Cortes, AND BAuBoa (10 S. ix. 
107).—With reference to Mr. Lynn’s note, 
it may be of interest to point out that 
although Vasco Nunez de Balboa was the 
first European to see the ‘‘ Seaof the South,” 
he was not the first—as one would infer 
from Prescott, and as other writers state— 
to sail upon its waters. That distinction 


belongs to one of his followers: Alonso 
Martin de don Benito, who reached the shore 
on the 27th of September of that year, 1513. 

Balboa was a remarkable man, and his 
judicial murder by Pedrarias—the most 
disgraceful of his many cruel acts—was the 
first of the kind in the Spanish Indies. 

Col. Acosta, in his ‘ Compendio Historico 
del Descubrimiento y Colonizacion de la 
Nueva Granada,’ gives a moving account of 
Balboa’s end, telling how 
“Te cortdé el verdugo, la cabeza sobre un tronco de 
arbol, y su cadaver mutilado permanencié en la 
plaza doce horas.” 

And he adds :— 

* Asi acabé su vida a la edad de cuarenta anos, 
el hombre mas célebre de cuantos habian brillado 
hasta entonces en América exceptuando Colon.” 

Mr. Lynn gives the correct date of the 
discovery of the South Sea, viz. 25 Sept., 
1513. Washington Irving, falling into a 
mistake made by Ramusio, who copied Peter 
Martyr, gives the 26th of that month. 

I would also point out that Francisco 
Pizarro, the future conqueror of Peru, was 
one of Balboa’s companions on the memor- 
able journey. 
Wo. C. Cooker, F.R.G.S. 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 


Por-GALLeRY ” (10S. vii. 388, 431 ; viii. 
172, 254, 312, 493, 517; ix. 36).—In a Court 
Book of the freehold portion of the old 
Surrey-side manor of Paris Garden, now in 
the custody of Messrs. Lethbridge, Money 
& Prior, 25, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 
there is cited an indenture of lease dated 
1 March, 1658, from William Angell to John 
Shorter, “of 4 Putt Gallaries, or shedds, 
built over the mill stream upoa the wharfe 
thereof, in Paris Garden.” In an indenture 
of 1631 the mill is referred to as “ a water- 
mill thentofore called a tyde mill, and then 
Pudding Mill.” In 1658 it was ‘“‘ then used 
as a fulling mill.” 

Eruet Leca-WEEKES. 


WINE USED AT Hoty COMMUNION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (10 S. ix. 90).— 
For the five years 1700, 1703, 1721, 1731, 
and 1732, for which the churchwardens’ 
accounts for Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, 
still exist, the amount spent on bread and 
wine for the three Communions celebrated 
during the year came to 4s. (1s. 4d. on each 
occasion), 10s. 6d., 9s. 1ld., 4s. 34d., and 
12s. 3d. respectively. This was for a parish 
with a population of probably not more than 
150. 

The Vicar of Lenham, Kent, in writing 
recently to one of the religious papers, 
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mentioned that, according to the church-_ 


wardens’ accounts for 1624, when the in- | 
habitants probably did not number more | 
than 500, five quarts of wine were provided 
for Easter Day, and the same amounts for 
Low Sunday (the Sunday after) and Palm 
Sunday. | 
About the middle of last century, in the. 
little parish of Sywell, Northants, it seems | 
to have been the custom to distribute among | 
the sick poor the wine not drunk at the 
tri-yearly Communions, as it would not be 
fitforfurtheruse. W. P. D. STessine. 


Your correspondent may be interested to 
know that the registers of Epworth are not 
the only registers which give evidence of the 
large quantities of wine consumed. I was 
recently much surprised by similar entries in 
the registers of Falmouth, but cannot at the 
moment give details; later on I may be 
able to do so. Neither can I offer any 
reliable explanation, unless the suggestion 
which has been ventured, that what was 
opened was consumed by the clorgy, is 
correct. H. TapLey-Soper. 

Exeter. 


I have in my mind a certain country 
church where, as recently as the mid- 
seventies of last century, it was customary 
for several old and infirm men to occupy a 
special seat in the chancel on Communion 
Sundays, for the purpose of drinking what 
remained of the wine after the celebration. 
They certainly partook of a sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while for them 
to attend, and this would no doubt add an 
appreciable quota to the annual wine-bill. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


I can just remember that I used to remain 
in the pew whilst the Communion service 
took place; and though I understood 
nothing then, 1 can remember that on a 
long seat towards the side sat a row of old 
persons, who communicated with the rest. | 
When all had partaken, the remaining wine | 
was given to these poor people, who drank 
in turn until it was all consumed. This 
was more than fifty years ago, and at 
Holbrook Church, Derbyshire. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


I recollect some fifty years ago over- 
hearing a conversation between my father 
and the village cobbler, who was clerk at a 
small chapel of ease that served one end of 
the extensive rural parish in which we lived. 
My father asked what wine was used, and 
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received the answer: “Poort, sir, poort.’”” 


To a further question as to how much they 
used in the year, came the reply: “ A dozen, 
sir, a dozen.” My father, knowing that there 
was only one Communion a month, and that 
it was very sparsely attended, exclaimed : 
‘** But what do you do each time with what 
is left?” To which the worthy clerk 
replied, with a twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ There 
never ain’t none left, sir’?; and he drew 
the back of his hand across his mouth. 
Perhaps there is some similar explanation 
of the quantity used at Epworth. 
E. E. SrReer. 
Chichester. 


This subject has been discussed more than 
once during the last three months in the 
columns of The Church Times, and I would 
refer C. C. B. to the interesting notes which 
have lately appeared in that newspaper 
over the signature of Peter Lombard. 

R. L. Moreton. 


ForMATION OF CLoupDs (10 S. ix. 167).— 
I have not at hand 9 S. xii. 134 to refer to, 
but I cannot think that I said anything 
irreconcilable with the quotation made by 
Mr. Russet from Prof. Mackinder’s work. 
I quite agree that where an upland is 
‘high and massively continuous,’ the 
plain to leeward will receive less rainfall 
than the higher parts of the seaward slopes 
will do, because the atmospheric current, 
in passing over a broad, elevated region 
like the Grampians or the Indian Ghats, 
has been forced by the low temperature 
to precipitate the moisture which it brought 


‘from the sea in the form of vapour. On 


the other hand, a plain lying between the 
sea to windward and a range of hills to lee- 
ward will receive less rain than the hills 
themselves, which raise the air current to a 
level where the lower temperature causes 
precipitation. Upon mountains of moderate 
height, like those of Great Britain, the 
heaviest rainfall may be expected immedi- 
ately to leeward of the highest crests or 
ridges. Herbert MAXWELL. 


CHAMBERLAIN OF SKIPTON (10S. ix. 171).— 
If J. H. S. will communicate with me direct, 
I can give him some information. 

GeorGE F. T. SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


‘THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE ’ AND SMOLLETT 
(10 8. ix. 88).—In January, 1760, appeared 
a new sixpenny monthly, The British Maga- 
zine, under Smollett’s auspices. Through 
its earlier numbers ran ‘The Adventures 
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of Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ the least worthy 
of Smollett’s novels, embodying a squalid 
imitation of ‘Don Quixote.’ Perhaps the 
similarity of title and subject caused 
Elizabeth Wolff to attribute Graves’s skit 
upon Methodism to Smollett. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 
8. vii. 228).—Mr. SHawcross asked for the 
oie! in Spenser from which Coleridge (in 

is ‘Biographia Literaria’) took “ their 
visnomies seemed like a goodly banner 
spread in defiance of all enemies.” 

The words are a kind of “ portmanteau ”’ 
quotation, the component sources being 
Sonnet V. 11, 12, 

And her faire countenance, like a goodly banner, 
Spreds in defiaunce of all enemies, 
and Sonnet XLV. 11, 

The goodly ymage of your visnomy. 


EpWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


K. P. D. E. will find the lines he asked for 
at 1058. viii. 428, beginning, 
O man! hold thee on in courage of soul...... 


in one of Shelley’s early poems, entitled 
“On Death.’ O. 


The stanza, ante, p. 128, beginning, 
And thine oaken galley, Haco, 
is from ‘The Death of Haco’ in Prof. 
Blackie’s ‘Lays of the Highlands and 
Islands,’ p. 62. THoMAS BAYNE. 


Mr. Moreron’s second quotation, ante, 
P- (149, is from Dryden, ‘Cymon and 
phigenia,’ ll. 134-5 
a him shame, and shame with love at 
strife 
Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. 
The second of Mr. Gisson’s quotations is 
from ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ III. i. 215-6 :-— 
O brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not ak into these deep extremes. 
R. A. Ports. 


CROMWELL AND MiILTon: A Famous 
Picture (10 8. viii. 22, 158, 375).—There 
was a picture exhibited, I believe, in 
1885, painted by David Neal, entitled ‘ Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell of Ely visits Mr. John 
Milton.’ The artist depicts Cromwell as 
having entered the house unknown to 
Milton, who is observed in an inner room, 
playing upon an organ. Oliver stands in 


an attitude of deepest attention, listening 
with evident pleasure to the musical per- 
formance of the young organist. The 


picture was reproduced in The Graphic of 
21 Nov., 1885. 

At 9 S. iii. 305 I drew attention to the 
organ which still stands in the western 
gallery of the church of Stanford-on-Avon, 
Northamptonshire. According to Murray’s 
‘ Handbook to Northamptonshire,’ this organ 
once belonged to the royal palace of White- 
hall, but was sold by Cromwell and erected 
at Stanford. The instrument does not 
appear to be used now. It is small, but 
the case is very richly coloured and gilt. 
Over the top is a crown and cushion. As 
stated in my former communication, I should 
much like to learn something more definite 
concerning the antecedents of this organ. 

JouNn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


This interesting correspondence has had 
the effect of pricking one more of the 
historical bubbles I have lovingly blown for 
many years. I was always tenaciously 
convinced that Milton was instrumental 
in bringing Menasseh ben Israel over to 
England to plead for the readmission of his 
brethren to this country, and that the pious 
Rabbi's address was promoted by Milton, 
who introduced him to the Lord Protector. 
It now appears, from a paper published 
among the Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society in 1893, that the great 
Batavian was master of ten languages, 
English included, and that he approached 
Cromwell through a totally different channel ; 
so that the question of Milton’s acquaint- 
ance with Cromwell, on this side at any rate, 
fails. I deeply regret it. 

M. L. R. 


Probably the name of the engraver 
queried by Mr. Witmot CorFIELD was the 
well-known Samuel Bellin, who died some 
years ago at a very great age. He was the 
father-in-law of Mr. Elliot Stock, the pub- 
lisher. CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


*Sor’s Arms” (10S. viii. 49; ix. 154).— 
T am obliged to Mr. Hotpren MacMIcHaEL 
for pointing out my inaccurate identification 
of ** The Queen of Bohemia Tavern.” The 
succession of signs was apparently as 
follows. Part of Craven House became 
“The Queen of Bohemia Tavern.” Late 
in the eighteenth century the Royal Grand 
Modern Order of Jerusalem Sols held their 
meetings there, and the house was known 
as ‘The Jerusalem Sols and Bohemia 
Tavern.” It was pulled down to prevent 
it from falling down, 1805, and the site 
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was used by Philip Astley for the Olympic 
Pavilion (Diprose, i. 179, note; Baker, 
“ History of London Stage,’ 252). 

Mr. Ashton (‘ Old-Time Aldwych,’ p. 260), 
‘quoting from an unidentified work, says :— 

““In Craven House the romantic Queen would 
appear from some accounts to have resided ; but the 
truth is, she lived in the adjoining house, probably 
built for her by Lord Craven, and called’ for many 
years afterwards Bohemia House, and [sic] was 
tinally converted into a public-house which bore her 
head for its sign.” 

The society was dissolved when the house 
was pulled down (Larwood, 3rd ed., 149); 
but a sign, “‘ The Sol’s Arms,”’ was probably 
then newly affixed to 31, Wych Street, 
and the company referred to in ‘The Epi- 
cure’s Almanack’ was presumably similar 
to, if not a reconstruction of, the original 
jodge. The question still unanswered is, 
What was this society? and the exact 
derivation would be most interesting. 

Dickens did not immortalize ‘‘ The Sol’s 
Arms” in the Hampstead Road, but so 
named “The Old Ship Tavern,” No. 7, 
Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, in chap. xi. 
of ‘Bleak House’ (ade Allbut’s ‘ Rambles 
in Dickens Land,’ 17). 

Atrck ABRAHAMS. 


Srr Henry Docwra (10 S. ix. 31, 58, 
76, 116)—Will Mr. Pink be kind enough 
to give the evidence on which he bases 
his statement that Sir Henry “was, as 
stated by Mr. Dow ina, the second son 
of Thomas Doewra of Putteridge, Herts, 
by his first wife Jane”? I cannot find 
any evidence that this Henry Docwra was 
ever a soldier. 

On the other hand, Capt. Henry Docwra, 
‘son of (Edmund and) Dorothy, commanded 
a company composed of 100 Hertfordshire 
and 50 Middlesex men, under the Earl 
of Essex, in 1591; a company of 150 Essex 
men, under Sir Roger Williams, in 1592; 
and a company of 150 Somersetshire men, 
stationed at Jersey, in 1593 (‘Cal. S.P. 
Dom. 1591-4, pp. 63, 188, 193, 200; 
*P.C.A., N.S., xxi. 233, 242, 289, 466; 
xxii. 277; xxiii. 66; xxiv. 237, 239, 481). 
Why should this Capt. Henry Docwra not 
be the person knighted by the Earl of Essex, 
7 Oct., 1597? Joxun B. 


I find that Sir Basil Brooke, son of Sir 
Henry Brooke, married as his third wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry, Lord Doecwra. 
His grandson by his first wife married a 
Vaughan of Buneranna, and his great- 
grandson married a Wray, so that the 
individuals mentioned by Mr. Dow 


ante, p. 76, as associated in the expedition 
to Lough Foyle, were either at the time 
related to each other, or their descendants 
became so. 

This has helped me much in my genea- 
logical researches. A John Dobbs was 
said to have accompanied Sir H. Docwra 
from England to Ireland in 1596. He was 
ancestor of the Dobbses of Castle Dobbs, 
co. Antrim; was appointed by Sir H. 
Doewra his Deputy Treasurer for Ulster ; 
and was Paymaster of his Majesty’s forces 
at Carrickfergus from 1608 to 1609, under 
Sir Foulk Conway. Family tradition seems 
to be that Capt. John Dobbs was from 
Yorkshire, but was not, as suggested by 
Burke (‘ Landed Gentry’), a descendant of 
Sir Richard Dobbs, Lord Mayor of London. 

There were—according to title-deeds which 
came before the Irish Landed Estate Court 
—Dobbses owning land near Carrickfergus 
in Henry VII.’s time. ae 

A grandson of John Dobbs married in 
1655 Dorothy, daughter of Bryan Williams 
of Clints Hall, Yorkshire. I should like 
to be able to trace this Williams pedigree ; 
also, if possible, to learn something of Sir 
Wm. Periam’s ancestry. GENEALOGIST. 


ACHESONS OF AYRSHIRE (10 §. ix. 91).— 
Like Mr. Roserts Crow, I am interested 
in the Acheson family. At 2 8. x. 99 there 
appeared a reply giving a good deal of 
information about the Gosford branch 
of this family. I want to know about the 
branches of the family other than that of 
Lord Gosford. 

Alex. Acheson was one of the defenders 
of Enniskillen in 1689, I believe that a 
grant was made to one of them of two large 
islands in Lough Erne, family tradition 
claiming that this was as a reward for 
loyalty. Is anything known of this grant ? 
The islands are in the Acheson family to 
this day. 

Family tradition also connects them 
with East Lothian and the Gosford family. 
Are any families of the name now existing 
in Scotland ? Is the genealogy of the other 
branches known if the families are extinct ? 

Any information would be much appre- 
ciated. G. ArTHUR MoRGAN. 
Woodside, Walton Park, Clevedon, Somerset. 


The following works ought to be consulted: 
Early history—Smith’s ‘ Prehistoric Man 
in Ayrshire; Topographical—Geo. Robert- 
son’s ‘Description of Cunninghame’ ; 
Pont’s ‘Cunninghame’; also the ‘New 
Statistical Account of Ayrshire. Genea- 
logical—Paterson’s ‘ History of the County 
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of Ayr’; Geo. Robertson’s 
Families in Ayrshire’; and Paterson’s 
‘ History of Ayr and Wigton.’ 

I am not aware of any work devoted to 


the parish of Beith, but the back numbers_ 


of The Kilmarnock Standard are a vast 
repository of all aspects of Ayrshire history. 

Mr. Wm. Robertson, of Bellarino, Ayr, 
I believe is at present engaged on a history 
of the Ayrshire peerage, and would, I have 
no doubt, be willing to assist Mr. Crow. 

I have never seen a pedigree of any 
Ayrshire family of the name of Acheson, 
but I believe that at present Mr. Wm. 
Aitchison is manager of Pollock’s Cabinet 
Works, Beith, and he might be able to 
supply the desired information. 

JOHN PARKINSON. 

Kilwinning. 

The Register of Sasines kept at Edinburgh 
yields abundant information about Ayrshire 
lands and their owners. 

F. A. JoHNston. 


SPEECH AFTER REMOVAL OF TONGUE 
(10 8. ix. 169).—A surgeon will of course 
explain this better than I can, but IT have 
been given to understand that when the 
tongue is partially removed the victim is 
speechless, but if it is wholly removed he 
is able to speak. The historian Gibbon was 
unaware of this when he said that the only 
authentic miracles were those which made 
those speak who had their tongues cut out. 

SHERBORNE. 


On one occasion I asked a hospital patient 


(whose tongue IT had removed some weeks | 409.] 


before) to talk to a class of students, in 
order that they might see that speech was 
possible. Ineed hardly say that articulation 
was not perfect, but it was nearly as good 
as that of many a curate or after-dinner 
speaker. E. O. 


The best authenticated caso is that of 
the sixty African confessors of Tipasa in 
Numidia, who in 484 had their tongues 
cut out at the roots by Hunneric, King of 
the Vandals, but on the third day after were 
able to speak as before. This wonder is 
certified by witnesses (writing two or three 
years later) who saw and examined these 
persons. For a full discussion of this marvel 
see the article ‘Hunneric’ in Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ iii. 
(1882) 181; Middleton’s ‘Free Enquiry,’ 
pp. 313-16; Gibbon, chap. xxxvii., with 
the notes by Prof. Bury (vol. iv. p. 91); 
and Newman, ‘ On Miracles,’ ce—cexiii. 


‘Account of 


Other cases (Aigulphus of Lerins in 675, 
‘and Leger, Bishop of Autun, in 678) are 
| mentioned in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquities,’ ii. (1880) 2051. 

On the general question consult the 
_ special treatise by the Hon. E. T. B. Twistle- 
_ton, ‘The Tongue not essential to Speech,” 
London, 1873. W. A. B. Cooiiper. 


This is quite possible, and not unusual.. 
Thirty years ago my father, having had 
his tongue. or the greater portion of it, 
removed, recovered speech sufficiently to 
make himself understood during the brief 
period that remained to him. M. 


This matter was discussed in the memor- 
able literary duel between Charles Ningsley 
and John Henry Newman in 1864. If your 
querist will refer to Note B in Longmans. 
& Co.’s “Silver Library Edition” of the 
‘ Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ published in 1890,. 
he will there find, I think, all the information 
he requires. It will be a pleasure to your 
readers to learn that the future Cardinal 
confesses his indebtedness to this paper. 
On p. 807 he says :— 

** However, a few years ago an article appeared in 
Notes and Queries (No. for May 22, 1858), in which 
various evidence was adduced to show that the 
tongue is not necessary for articulate speech.” 

If my good old friend Mr. Coleman had been 
still alive, he would, I am sure, have sent 
you the exact reference to series, volume, 
and page before I could have put pen to: 
paper. Please do what I cannot. 

JoHN T. Curry. 
a long article referred to appeared at 28. v. 


The late Lord X—— (ohiit 1901) had 
his tongue removed in the early eighties, 
and lived and spoke for fifteen or twenty 
years after. Puitie Norta. 


In the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1742 is an account by 
Henry Baker, F.R.S., of Margaret Cutting, 
a young woman more than twenty years 
of ago, residing at Wickham Market, in 
Suffolk, who spoke readily and intelligibly, 
though she had lost her tongue by a cancer 
when about four years old. E. B. 

[Mr. E. Sourton also thanked for reply.] 


Tue Evin Eve rn Iraty (10S. ix. 145).— 
The belief in the evil eye is found in every 
country in Europe and Western Asia. I 
doubt, indeed, whether it has not been 
evolved in all parts of the world into which 
man has penetrated, though it seems to be: 
much less prevalent among the educated 
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classes in the North than it is in the South. 
The late Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s ‘The Evil Eye: 
an Account of this Ancient and Widespread 
Superstition,’ 1895, is the best work on the 
subject. It contains many illustrations of 
the objects used to ward off the dire effects 
which the eyes of our neighbours are at 
certain times believed to produce. 

See also Jacob Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mytino- 
logy, translated by J. 8. Stallybrass, 
vol. iii, pp. 1099-1100; Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea,’ vol. ii. part i. pp. 465-7; Byles’s 
* Life of Robert Stephen Hawker,’ p. 67. 

It has been suggested, and is by no means 
improbable, that the protruding tongues of 
animals, which often occur in medieval 
heraldry, were intended for the purpose of 
attracting, and by that means diverting, the 
attention of the possessors of the evil eye 
from the person of the bearer. 

EpwarpD PEACOCK. 


‘* WHAT YOU BUT SEE WHEN YOU HAVEN'T 
A GuN” (10 8. ix. 108).—Mr. 
query recalls to my mind a music-hall 
song I heard, perhaps sixteen years ago, 
whereof the burden of the refrain was 
represented by the same words, or virtually 
so. My impression has always been that 
the song originated the saying, though I 
may be mistaken. I have never heard the 
saying used other than derisively. 

A. 
Nottingham. 


This is an American locution which arose 
about 1885, and was used when one met 
with any eccentric or amazing-looking person. 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


‘Toe Batt’ (10 8. ix. 109).— 
In The London Magazine for November, 
1820, there is an article entitled ‘The 
Literature of the Nursery’ which contains 
a very adverse criticism of ‘The Dandies’ 
Ball, five verses of which are printed. The 
first one, which runs as follows, differs 
slightly from that quoted in ‘ N. & Q. :— 

Mr. Pillblister, 
And Betsy his sister, 
Determined on viving a treat ; 
Gay Dandies they call 
To a supper and ball : 
At their house in Great Camomile Street. 

These are some of the remarks of the 
writer :-— 

_ “The book......is evidently got up for the nursery : 
its price, eighteen-pence, and its glaring coloure 
prints assist the corrupting tendency of the com- 
position...... 

“When the scandals of the drawing-room become 
the sports of the nursery ; when fathersand mothers 
present their children with caricatures of their own 


foibles and ridiculous pretensions, there only wants 
the Government to assist the debasement of 
manners, by some such public spectacle of infamy 
and ignominy, in elevated station, as has been now 
exhibited in the Upper House of Parliament, to 
render the future destiny of the nation pretty nearly 
certain....... 

The Dandies’ Ball’ is followed by ‘The Dandies’ 
Wedding ’—a still more unsuitable composition, if 
that be possible. It is quite clear that this class of 
works has now got into new and totally unworthy 
hands. No tamiliarity with, or love for, children, 
no acquaintance with their ways and tastes can be 
discerned in these publications.” 

The name of the author of the two books 
is unknown, but their publisher was a ‘‘ Mr. 
Marshall, who is removed to Fleet Street, 
from Aldermary church-yard.” The date 
of publication was evidently some three 
years or so earlier than that given by the 
Rev. JoHN Pickrorp (10S. iii. 16). 

Burrerwortu. 


The following is the title-page :— 

““The | Dandies’ Ball; or, | High Life in the 
City. | Embellished with Sixteen Coloured Engrav- 
ings. | London: | printed and sold by | John Mar- 
shall, | 140. Fleet Street, | From Aldermary Church- 
Yard. | 1822. | Price One Shilling and Sixpence.” 

It is not to be wondored at that after a 
lapse of sixty years E. D. should have 
quoted the first verse with variations. In 
the same cover there is in my copy ‘ The | 
Dandy’s Wedding; | or, the | Loves and 
Courtship | of | Peter Quince and Phebe 
Clove,’ with the same date and publisher, 
and advertisements of ‘The Dandies’ 
Perambulations ’ and ‘The Dandy’s Corps,’ 
each with sixteen coloured engravings. 

Sito. 


Although naturally scarce, this popular 
little juvenile is not yet entirely out of 
reach. It occasionally crops up in book 
lists. Application to any of the old-book 
dealers advertising in ‘N. & Q. should, 
produce a copy in due course. Failing that, 
1 can give the address privately of a book- 
seller who had one for sale not long ago. 

Apparently there were two sequels to it, 
illustrated with thirty-two coloured plates 
by Robert Cruikshank, entitled respectively 
‘The Dandies’ Perambulations’ and * The 
Dandy’s Rout,’ both undated. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


CIRENCESTER Town Hatt (10 S. ix. 149). 
—On the south side of the parish church of 
St. John the Baptist at Cirencester is a 
porch or gatehouse concerning which the 
Rev. E. A. Fuller in Transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society, xvii. 43-4, writes as follows :— 

“This was completely rebuilt about sixty years 
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ago [i.e., about 1832], and does not in its present 
form represent the original construction. There is 
now upstairs but one lofty hall, and_in its con- 
nexion with the church it completely blocks out the 
light: of the window over the southern door. This 
was not so originally, for then it was constructed 
with two upper stories, and the connecting passage 
above to the turret stairs, leading down into the 
church, did not obstruct the light of the window, 
and was only of the same width as the porch below. 
It was built about 1500, there being bequests in 
wills from 1422 to 1501 towards the building ; more- 
over, Leland says that Alice Avening, aunt to 
Bishop Rowthall, gave one hundred marks towards 
it. This Alice would most likely be the wife or 
widow of John Avening, who died in 1501. The 
purpose for which this church house was built does 
not appear from any contemporary document. It 
possibly had some relation to the guilds connected 
with the church, or may have been used for church 
ales......The church house is mentioned from time 
to time in the Vestry Book from the earliest entries 
in 1614, but with no definite church use attached to 
it. In 1672, under deed of allowance by Bishop 
Nicholson, it became the Town Hall. In common 
parlance it was termed The Vice, and the 
traditionary meaning attached locally to that name 
is apparently expressed in Bishop Nicholson’s deed 
—Vice, i.e., the Device, because it is said this 
frontispiece so greatly adorns such a magnificent 
structure, and stretches itself out into such a grand 
propyleum, while only darkening one window of 
the church.” 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


An account of this building, commonly 
called The Vice, will be found on p. 588 
of ‘Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of 
England and Wales’ (1896 ed.), edited by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, published by Cassell 
& Co. 

There is also a brief note on p. 195 of 
‘ An Essay in Gothic Architecture,’ by Thos. 
Rickman, published by Geo. Smith, Liver- 
pool, in 1825 :— 

“The porch forms a very fine approach to the 
south door, and has one or more rooms over it, 
now used for vestry meetings and other purposes ; 
it is very rich, with fan tracery groining, has three 
large windows to the upper part, and is crowned 
with pierced battlements and pinnacles. The work 
of this porch, and the pierced battlement of the 
nave, is very delicate, and considerably decayed or 
mutilated ; but the tower and the other parts of 
the church are mostly in good preservation.” 

E. Ganpy. 

Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 


G. Aurp: Lonpon BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS (10 S. ix. 89, 137).—G. Auld 
was printing in Greville Street in 1801, 
as I have the record of a book printed by 
him in that year. I also find in Boyle’s 


‘Guide’ for 1794 that G. Auld occurs as 
a printer in Gravel Street, Leather Lane. 
Messrs. Williams & Smith published from 
Stationers’ Court, Jefferson’s ‘ Lyra Evan- 
gelica’ in 1805, and Richards’s * Hints for 


Religious Conversation with the Afflicted ” 
in 1807; but neither of these was printed 
by Auld. 

These notes are taken from a small index 
of printers, publishers, and booksellers 
which is being compiled in this library, 
and is entirely at the service of any one 
to whom it will be useful. 

R. A. PEDDIE. 


Technical Library, St. Bride Foundation, E.C. 


AnNnA SEwARD’S Porrraits (10 S. ix. 
171).—The present ownership of Kettle’s 
portrait of Anna Seward is clearly stated 
in Mr. ReEADE’S interesting series 
of papers (ante, p. 145). 

There are two portraits of this lady by 
Romney, both painted in 1786. One of 
these belongs to Mr. T. J. Burrowes, was 
exhibited at Dublin in 1902, and is illustrated 
in the work on Romney by Mr. Humphry 
Ward and myself. The second portrait 
belongs to Mr. A. H. Buttery, of 177, Picca- 
dilly: the curious story of this picture 
is told in The Times of 30 Oct. and 6 Nov... 
1903. Both portraits are described in the 
above-mentioned monograph on Romney, 
‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ p. 141. References. 
to the Seward portrait will be found in the 
Rev. John Romney’s ‘Memoirs’ of his 
father, pp. 187-91, 200-2, 224-5. I possess 
the copy of her ‘ Poems,’ 1796, which Miss 
Seward presented to Romney. 

W. Roserts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


“Vin Gris” (10 8. ix. 30, 134) is usually 
placed on the dinner-tables of hotels in 
French Lorraine with the usual red and 
white wines. It has the reputation of being 
slightly more heady than the other two 
kinds of “vin ordinaire’’ of this province. 
The fact that it is rose-coloured renders 
it difficult to account for the origin of the 
name. A. W 

Paris. 


ADMIRAL JOHN Bazety (10 S. ix. 129).— 
There are lined pedigrees and much informa- 
tion relating to the Bazelys and Tyssens 
in ‘A Forgotten Past,’ published by George 
Bell in 1898. F. H. S. 


Luminous Owts (10 S. ix. 171).—The 
reason of the name Stri.: flammea, as applied. 
to the white owl, is thus given in Morris’s 
‘ British Birds,’ 2nd ed., i. 169: ‘‘ Flammea 
—of the colour of flame, yellow.’ The 
meaning apparently is that the name is 
derived from the yellow colour or tinge 
of the bird’s feathers. Roscinrvs. 
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is within human memory. In the earlier period the 
Miscellaneous. names indicate that the officers of the court were 

men of good social position. Among them occur 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. | Stanley, Manwaring, Chaloner, Trafford, and others 

The Wapentake of Wirral: a History of the Royal | 


of like ee ; but_as time went on there was a 
Franchise of the Hundred and Hundred Court of Wars who managed thecoustin 
Wirral in Cheshire. By Ronald Stewart-Brown. factory manner. So low had it fallen that in 1856 
(Liverpool, Young & Sons.) F | The Liverpool Chronicle. commenting on something 
Tue history of our Wapentakes or Hundreds in early done by one of the bailiffs, ventured to speak of him 
times is extremely obscure, and we are glad when | as ‘‘an officer of oneof those sinks of abomination— 
anattempt is made to throw light upon it. Hardly | a Wapentake Court.” 
any of our local historians have investigated the ¥ A Sa 
growth, much less the origin, of these smaller Memorials of Old Derbyshire. Edited by the Rev. 
divisions, which, under various designations, we find | J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. (Bemrose & Sons. 
inall our counties ; and when writers have done so, | Memorials of Old Warwickshire. Edited by Alice 
the result has usually been far from satisfactory. Dryden. (Same publishers.) 


Mr. Stewart-Brown has no doubt that the 
Hundred Court of Wirral existed in an organized | THE books in this series are of unequal value, as we 
*. have said before, but in those before us we find an 


form a thousand years and more ago.” This may | 
be true ; indeed, it is by no means impossible that | admirable and representative selection of things 
and details worth attention in two of the most 


such a division may have come into existence much | ; : S 
earlier than the time he suggests, but it is not beautiful counties of England. Dr. Cox knows his 


safe to affirm anything of this sort until we find Derbyshire as few people do; and Miss Dryden has 
the name al y recorded. If we are not | had the courage to keep Shakespeare and “ Shake- 
mistaken, the Wapentake of Wirral is not found | Country of 
to oecur until after the Norman Conquest. The Ker sheosth and tl k OF WaEWIC 
Hundred or Wapentake, as Stubbs pointed out, | War Stra f Cov etails 
corresponds with the pagus of Tacitus, and it may Psy Already 
well have been introduced into our island by the | there are too eee books on all that concerns 
Teutonic invaders; but even as to this it would be | Shakespeare. The plans of the Castles of Warwick, 
rash, in the present state of knowledge, to come to Kenilworth, and Tamworth are particularly wel- 
a detinite conclusion. The invaders in those days, | COM®: 48 this is the sort of illuminating aid which 
though forming a single army, were composed of the mere compiler seldom troubles to supply. It is, 
smaller bodies from the same district, who were of course, inevitable that a good deal of familiar 
true or reputed kinsmen. When these people had | ™@tter—e.y., concerning a famous place like Comp- 
conquered, driven away, or, it may be, slain the *D Winyates—should reappear ; but both editors 
former inhabitants, they would naturally make | Tely on sound sources of information, and the 
their new homes in close proximity with each illustrations are numerous and effective. Dr. Cox, 
other, and it would follow as a matter of course | @ might be expected, has provided, or secured, 
that ‘some sort of tribal government would be @™ple information concerning the ecclesiology and 
established among them, which should administer topography of his native county. 
made evident by the similarity between the names 
of English villages and those of the old lands from | Eactt succeeding volume of this magazine adds to 
which the invaders came. Messing in Essex and , the debt of gratitude which ben Se in general, 
Massingham in Norfolk have kindred names on | 2nd genealogists in particular, already owe. The 
the Continent ; and we seem to find in Wadding- | Volume before us reaches in every way the high 
ham, Waddington, and Waddingworth in Lincoln- standard of excellence which is associated with 
shire memorials of the Wadings, who are, there is | Zhe Genealogist. In the notes on Barsham, con- 
little doubt, commemorated by the Artois village | tinued from the preceding volume, we notice a 
which bears the name of Wadenthun. misprint which puts the marriage of Suckling, the 

The Hundred or Wapentake of Wirral is one of | historian of Sussex, a full hundred years before the 
the seven of these old divisions in Cheshire. It | correct date. It is difficult to pick out for special 
consists of a narrow strip of territory which divides | mention any of the many excellent articles this 
the Mersey from the Dee. The author makes the | volume contains, but we should like to call attention 
suggestion that the original place of meeting of the | t© the | Marriage Licences _in the Diocese of Bath 
court of this Wapentake was at a stone where the | and Wells’ and the ‘ Marriages at Fort St. George, 
village of Willaston now stands. This is highly | Madras.’ As usual, there is a trustworthy index 
pi for remarkable natural objects frequently | of persons and plaees. 

ave given their name to places of meeting. Stones, ? 
hillocks, and trees form a part of the names of not 


M iracles of our Lord. By Archbishop Trench. 
a few of the Hundreds in various parts of England. botany yeti by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. 
It appears to be certain that a large stone was once (Routledge & Sons. 

visib eat Willaston; it is not to be seen, however, THis excellent volume, with the companion work 
now, but there is reason for believing that it has of Trench, already noticed by us, on the Parables, 
not perished, as so many historic stones have un- | formsa notable addition to ‘The London Library,” 


fortunately done, but lies buried under one of the | a series which has so far maintained a remarkable 
farm-houses in the village. level of attractiveness. The volumes are all neat 

A list of the names of the officials of the court is | and well produced, and in their red and gold make 
given from 1352 to the time of its abolition—that is, | a comely appearance on our shelves. 


— 
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WE learn—not precisely with delight—that the 
books published last year reached a higher figure 
than in 1906. The details of this varied and not 
altogether profitable activity can be gathered most 
preventer from The English Catalogue of Books 
(Sampson Low), an admirable work of reference 
which we keep within easy reach for constant use. 
The large amount of reprints issued promises 
ample opportunities to what, in comparison with 
former days, may be called the fortunate poor. 
On the other hand, we do not view the increase of 
fluency in writers of popular fiction with com- 

lacency. In taste and language, and even know- 
edge of life, such writers leave very much to be 
desired. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 7 contains Tenny- 
son’s ‘Ode on the Duke of Wellington,’ first edition, 
original wrappers, uncut, 1852, 5s. 67.; Barham’s 
*Life of Theodore Hook,’ 2 vols., 1849, 3s. 6d. ; 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Wit and Humour,’ 1846, 5s. 6d. ; 
Knight Hunt’s ‘Fourth Estate,’ 1850, 3s. ; Lamb’s 
‘English Dramatic Poets,’ second edition, 1813, 
12s. 6d.; Wordsworth’s ‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ 
first edition, 4to, clean copy in original boards, 1815, 
12s. 6¢d.; and many other interesting items at 
moderate prices. 


Messrs. Lupton Brothers, of Burnley, have in their 
Catalogue 97, valuable works on natural history. 
These include Barrett’s ‘ Lepidoptera of the British 
Islands,’ 10/.; and Studer’s ‘ Birds of North 
America,’ 4/7. 10s. Under Art and Artists are 
Williamson’s ‘ Life of Morland,’ 17s. 6d. ; Solly’s 
“Life of Muller,’ 1d. 5s. ; and Ruskin’s ‘ Lectures on 
Landscape,’ 18s. A set of the Camden Society, 
1838-51, is 5/. 15s. ; of the Cavendish Society, 7/. ; and 
of the Civil Engineers, 1843-1904, 30/. There are 
the following first editions of Dickens: ‘ American 
Notes,’ 1/. 5s. ; ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 7s. 6d. ; 
and Battle of Life,’ 6s. A tine set of Jesse’s His- 
torical Memoirs, 30 vols., is 9/. 9s.; a complete set 
of George Meredith’s Works, 32 vols., 12/.; and the 
“Land and Water” edition of Whyte-Melville, 
25 vols., 2/. 10s. There are many items under 
Laneashire and Cheshire, among them being The 
Lancashire Parish Register Society Publications, 
20 vols., 


Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has in his 
List 133 Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ with notes 
by Hazlitt, 15 vols., original cloth, tine fresh set, 
scarce, 1874-5, 7/. 7s., and the second quarto edition 
ot ‘Macbeth,’ 1674, morocco, wide margins, rare, 
10/. 10s. | Heraldic works include Guillim, sixth 
edition, 1724, 3/. 18s.: Edmondson, 2 vols., folio, 
1780, 2/. 8s. ; Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1844, 2/. 2s. ; 
and Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ 1822, 2/. 2s. 
General items include Archer’s ‘Gossip about 
Dickens,’ 18 illustrations by Barnard, W. 5s. ; 
Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ John Chapman, 1849, 
7s. 6d.; ‘ Harmsworth Encyclopedia,’ 10 vols., new, 
ll. Hood’s ‘National Tales,’ first edition, 


Harrison Ainsworth, 1827, 10s. 6d. (one of the few 
books issued by the novelist during the short time 
he was in business as a publisher); a set of 7'he | 
Intellectual Observer, 17 vols., 1862-71, 2/. 2s. ; the 
best edition of Maclise’s ‘Gallery,’ 8s. 6d.; and 
Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 1798, 2 vols., 
4to, 3/. 10s. There are some original prints, including 
Wheatley’s ‘Rustic Hours,’ in frame, 25/.; an 


Cruikshank’s ‘Worship of Bacchus,’ coloured en- 
graving in frame, 4 ft. by 3 ft., 1804, 37. 10s. 


Catalogue 119 of Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of 
Munich, deals with ‘Genealogie und Heraldik.’ 
Among the more important items we notice an 
English Armorial MS., on paper of the sixteenth 
century, with illuminations, 175m.; ‘L’Art de 
vérifier les Dates,’ 3 vols, third edition, an excellent 
book of reference, 150m. ; Meyer-Kraus’s ‘ Book of 
Arms of Basel,’ with records of 936 arms, 60m.; 
seven entries under ‘ Burke’ of English heraldic 
books ; Codices Bavarici, a collection by T. Wiede- 
mann, 280m. ; Jochmus von Cotignola, an Austrian 
tield-marshal (1808-81), a collection of remains, 
letters, &c., concerning his career as a soldier and 
minister, including a correspondence with Lord 
Ponsonby in English, and a fine selection of auto- 
graphs, 1,800m., and ‘Relation of the late enter- 
tainement of the right honorable the Lord Roos, 
Embassador of Spaine, his Entrie into Madrid,’ 
&e., London, 1617, 10m. The above items will 
serve to show the variety and interest of Mr. 
Rosenthal’s very extensive collection, which reaches 
to 291 closely printed pages. 


Rosert Wuite died at his residence, Park Place, 
Worksop, on the Ist inst, in his eighty-ninth year. 
Printer, publisher, bookseller, sat book-lover for 
fifty years, he was well known, personally and by 
name, to many of the older readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
as the author and publisher of North Notting- 
hamshire books. these an_ important 
is ‘Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest,’ 
issued in ,1875—not only a thorough guide to the 
antiquary and archelogist, but also an exhaustive 
history of Sherwood Forest, its villages and towns, 
with the great houses of the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Newcastle, Kingston, and Leeds, from which the 
distinctive title ‘The Dukery” is derived. This 
is regarded as a standard work on the district. 
Afterwards, for fully twenty years, Mr. White was 
engaged on a more ambitious work, which in 1904 
he issued from his own press, entitled ‘Dukery 
Records : being Notes and Memoranda illustrative 
of Nottinghamshire Ancient History, collected 
—, Many Years’—a truly monumental and 
valuable work. It contains much matter never 
before available from the libraries (to which Mr. 
White had the fullest access) of Clumber, Thoresby, 
Osberton, and Welbeck, the British Museum, the 
Public Record Office, and the Bodleian, besides 
many other sources. He was one of the oldest 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ in which some years ago 
his decease was announced, and produced from Mr. 
White a characteristic denial. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


A. A. A.—Not suitable for us. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


ISSUED THIS DAY. 


CATALOGUE No. 6, 


32 pp., post free on application. 


A Selection of Purchases during January 
from the Library of Lord Brampton 
and other Private Sources. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd., 
29 & 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE 124. Second-hand and Rare 


Books. 

CATALOGUE 125. Rare Books and Topo- 
graphical Views. 

CATALOGUE 126. Choice Engraved Por- 
traits and Fancy Subjects, 

CATALOGUE 127. Second-hand Books, in- 
cluding many Rare Items, from the Library of the late 
Rt. Hon. Lord Young, and other sources. 


All gratis and post free on application to :— 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


A. IREDALE & SON, 
18, STRAND, TORQUAY. 
CATALOGUE No. 76 OF 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


INDIAN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Coloured and Plain. 
BOOKS RELATING TO DEVON. 

MANX SOCIETY SET. 

WILTSHIRE ARCH-ZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS, 
CHOICE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SOUGHT FOR. 
Catalogues Free. 


‘HAROLD BROWN, 
Bookseller, 
1, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 
Books Bought in any quantities. 
BOOKBINDING. 

Catalogue, in preparation, sent post free. 
Correspondence invited. 


' Books not in stock sought for and 
| reported free of charge. 


BOWES & BOWES 


{Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


CATALOGUE (No. 319) of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Containing many Economic, Classical, and Biographical 
Works, &¢., 44pp., FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Catalogues in preparation, including Portions of the 
Libraries of the ce Prof. F. W. Maitland, Prof. Jas. 
Strachan (of Manchester University and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge), and of a Country Gentleman, containing 
Italian ‘and Spanish Works and English Eighteenth- 
‘Century Literature. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


BOOKS AT ONE THIRD COST. 


_ Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices 


The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR MARCH CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


SIMMONS & WATERS, 
BOOK AND PRINT DEALERS, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 


Catalogues of Prints and Books 
JUST READY. 


A Topographical Catalogue 
IN PREPARATION. 


Any post free upon application. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


JUST READY. 


Containing Items with 
Coloured Views, Trials, 
Sporting Books, &c. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


_ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lev. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON HORACE. 
By E. R. GARNSEY, B.A. (SypNey). 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


A Translation and an Exposition. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 
‘No editor of the future will have done his duty who neglects to 
avail himself of such enlightenment as Mr. Garnsey’s Introduction 


and Exposition afford.”— Nation. 
“Mr. Garnsey’s work should help manya classical master to breathe 
on the dry bones and make them live.”"—Athenewm. 


EPILEGOMENA OF HORACE. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
All persons concerned with classical literature will 
need this latest contribution to Horatian Commentary. 
An eminent educational authority has said of it that 
every one must recognize that the author has treated 
old matter after a new and inspiring fashion. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
By ETTORE PAIS, Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Naples. Translated by MARIO E. 
COSENZA. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, lis. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ANTI- 


QUITIES OF SPARTA and ROME. 
By Dr. G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. 
BROOKS, M.A. and T. NICKLIN, M.A. 
With an Introduction by J. E. SANDYS, 
D.Litt. Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 
By Col. P. H. DALBIAC. Fourth and Care- 
fully Revised Edition, with Appendix. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF 


SPANISH QUOTATIONS. 
ByT. B. HARBOTTLE and MARTIN HUME, 
C. de la Real Academia Espafiola, Lecturer in 
Spanish History and Literature, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. With Authors and Sub- 
jects Index. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DAWN of a CONSTITUTION ; 
or, The Reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
(A.D. 1216-1377). 
BySir JAMES RAMSAY, Bart. M.A., Author 
ot ‘The Foundations of England,’ &e. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 123s. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(South of the Zambesi.) By G. McCALL 
THEAL. Vol. I.—THE PORTUGUESE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1505-1700. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 


MENTAL PATHOLOGY IN 
RELATION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Prof. STORRING. Translated by THOMAS 
LOVEDAY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
the South African College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO DOUBT; 

or, The Place of Doubt in Human Experience. 
By ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by 
ETHEL H. HEARN. With Coloured Por- 
trait. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ATTENTION. 
= W. B. PILLSBURY, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS, 


| OR GENETIC LOGIC. 

Vol. II. Experimental Logic. By JAMES 
| MARK BALDWIN, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Cloth, 33. 6d. each; leather, 4s. 6d. each. 


AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF 
SEYFFERT’S DICTIONARY OF 


ANTIQUITIES. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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